Ernest Flagg, Architect 
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] RVING 


By W.L. B. Jenney, Architect. 


By Albert Kelsey, Archit: ct. 
SANITARY 
By J. Pickering Putnam, Architect. 


THE PLANNING OF HOSPITALS, PART VIIE........ 


By T. M. Clark, Architect. 


LAMP POST DESIGNS 
By James William Pattison. 


ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN OFFICE BUILD- 


il THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS RECORD. [ Vor. XLVII, No. 4. 
x WORKS AND OFFICE: 

. Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 

; BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
—= CHICAGO. 
CONTENTS 

The U.S. Naval Academy Buildings— Bill for U.S. Advisory Board— 

The San Francisco Disaster. 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, A 55 

By F. W. Chandler. 

OF BUILDINGS; PART Competition for the Selection 

sy kK. E. Heine, Electrical Engineer. 


“ of an Architect. 


HE BOARD of Education. of Cincinnati, Ohio, intends to con- 
T struct a high school building at a cost not exceeding $500,000. 
The architect will be chosen by competition. 

Any one intending to compete must send satisfactory evidence of his 
ability to make detailed plans and specifications as shown by his exper- 
ience of which instances are to be given, together with his name and ad- 
62 dress, to William Grautman, Clerk of the Board of Education, City 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

63 First prize will be employment as architect of the building at a com- 
pensation of 2 per cent. The Board of Education will furnish its own 
superintendent. Second, Third and Fourth prizes will be paid in cash 
68 in the sums of $750, $650, and $500. The program of competition 


64 will be sent to any one who complies with above requirements. 
pcnsncteeenane 64 J. M. WITHROW, M. D. 
64. XI. XI Chairman Building Committee. 


Passenger 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ELEVATORS 


3 | and Freight “THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 

z Chicago Office: Railway Exchange Building, 9 Jackson Boul. 
Mural 

Decorati 

Special Furniture 

Interior Cabinet Work 

ormerly 

2 Wall Hangings 

Draperies Crossman & Sturdy 

Lace Curtains 

se Special Carpets 287 Michigan Avenue 

3 Leaded Glass and CHICAGO 

Mosaic 
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The Largest re-inforced concrete warehouse in the United States 
is built according to the Kahn System of Re-inforced Concrete. ie | 


The largest—that means something—it means a building having over 450,000 square 
feet, in nine stories, of floor space. It means that the Kahn System met the exacting 
requirements of the owners, Messrs. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. of St. Paul; of Mr. 
George J. Grant, the General Contractor; of Mr. Louis Lockwood, of St. Paul, the 
Architect, and overcame all objections. 

One whole panel was tested by piling pig iron to a height of eight feet over the entire 
surface of the panel—giving the remarkable load of 1500.lbs. to the square foot, and using 
enough iron for forty-one horse loads. There was absolutely no appreciable deflection. 
That means something. 


Mr. Grant, the Contractor, cae 
was impressed with the wonderful re 
simplicity of the Kahn System— | 
its wonderful safety and economy. 

We feel safe in saying that any 

contractor with even average ex- ee | 
perience in building can use the Same 
Kahn System successfully—he can 

save money in class of labor—he 

can save time. 


In this building the entire in- | 
cerior construction is of concrete, oe 
re-inforced by the Kahn Trussed 
Bar—including such structural 
members as column footings, wall = 
footings, columns, girders, beams : 
and floor slabs. 

We will be glad to send to | = 
any Engineer, Architect or Builder 
pictures showing some of the de- 
tails in the construction of this 

building. The drawings 
for the engineering part of 
the work were made in our te 
Engineering Department— 
a service that we cheerfully 
Over 1000 tons of this material used in above building. offer any of our customers. ’ fo p 


CAOSS SECTION OF BAR 


Ask for ‘‘TESTS’’—A 160 pp. book about ‘‘construction’’—‘‘results.”’ 
IT IS FREE. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


15 West Congress Street 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S.A. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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== Ohe Clinton Wire Lath 


is used throughout the new buildings of the United States Naval 


> if Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
‘en @ The Architect who specifies Clinton Wire Lath avails himself 
y+ of a material which insures absolutely fire-proof walls and ceilings. 
Agee @ The only system in which no metal is exposed is the wire 
lath system. 
At @ On application we will mail a copy of Clinton Chronicle No. | 


containing an account of the Clinton Wire Lath System as 
applied to the Naval Academy 


rial Chapel, 
and method used in applying the 
Clinton Wire Lath. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. 


CLINTON, MASS. 


Fire Proofing Department 
ALBERT OLIVER 
150 Nassau St., New York 


St. Louis Office: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co., South End 18th St. Bridge 
San Francisco Office: L. A. Norris, 227 Crossley Building 
Seattle Office: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


2 

@ The backgrounds of the illustrations are photographic reproductions of the Clinton Wire Lath. 

@ Sweet's Index, pages 96 to 103, contains a description of the Clinton Fire-Proofing System. Maine Memorial Chapel, U.S. Naval Academy 


KORELOCK 


HARDWOOD VENEERED DOORS 


THIS BEAUTIFUL BIRCH VENEERED DOOR 


cosTs 5()c ONLY 


MORE THAN A COMMON PINE DOOR 


ITS ARTISTIC EFFECT IN A HOME BEAUTIFIES MORE THAN TEN 
TIMES THE MONEY EXPENDED IN ANY OTHER WAY 


YOU CAN PAINT IT 


TO MATCH ANY WOODWORK 
OR FINISH NATURAL WITH VARNISH 


PAINE LUMBER CoO., Ltd. 


No. 381 OSHKOSH, WIS., U. S. A. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


ATLAS 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Output for 1906 Over 12,000,000 Bbls. 


ON REQUEST TO DEPT. I 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
30 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


A> 


4,500 TONS OF STEEL ERECTED IN LESS THAN 50 DAYS 


The above is 
the record 
established 

by us” 

on section B, 

of the 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG., 
Chicago, 
and illustrated 
by the 
accompanying 
cuts, 


Let us make 
a record 


for you. 


View Taken April 21, 1904 


CHAS. VOLKMANN & CO. enerat contractors 


Tel. Central 6068 Suite 22, 184 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


View Taken June 18, 1904. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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SLOAN 


s UR Oriental Rug Department is the delight of the architect and the con- 
noisseur. Such men have an intelligent appreciation of all that has true artistic 
value. Our stock of Oriental Rugs 1s satisfying to the most critical; its decor- 
ative scope is practically without limit, and the size of the collection a revelation 
to those unfamiliar with this branch of our business. 

@ Our close relations with the rug-weaving sections of the Orient, through 
our resident buyers who personally scrutinize each rug before purchasing, insure a collec- 
tion of Oriental Rugs of exceptional merit. 

@ We are confident that no architect or house-owner can fail to make satisfactory selec- 
tions from a stock that embraces such variety in sizes, qualities, colorings and designs. 
In cases where irregular sizes are wanted, or a particular design desired to harmonize with 
the decoration of the room, such problems are easily solved by our extraordinary facilities 
for designing and weaving such floor coverings to order. These special 
orders are difficult to handle and should be entrusted only to experts. 
Our long experience in this line of work eminently fits us for the 
execution of such contracts. 


Correspondence and personal inspection invited. 


888 Broadway - - - New York 


SODERLUND 


ANTI-SCALDING 


SHOWER VALVE 


, Operated by one handle with or with- 
out Douche Valve for 


Floor, Ceiling or Wall 
Connections 


ALL DANGER OF SCALDING ELIMINATED 


For Condensed Catalog See 
“SWEET’S” INDEXED CATALOG OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois— 
ture and dust. 


For sale by leading hardware dealers. 
Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 


&LL BRANCHES CRANE CO. SELLING AGTS. 
Chicago, Illinois | 


New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago Complete catalog upon request 
Sole 
Union Brass Works Co, 2. Boston, Mass, 
66 2499 
Unit” Girder Frame “Tite? k 
PATENTED Unit” Socket 
PATENTED 
The Frame is delivered as ome 
one complete unit, all mem- The ‘‘ Unit” Socket sup- 
bers properly spaced and yond orts the Unit” Girder 
ridgidly attached for the re- Piece t rame so that the center cf 
infurcing of Beams, Girders, : action of Reinforcing Metal 
Rar, nor a Sec UNIT GIRDER FRAME CENTER The “Unit” Socketis alwats 
Bar, but acomplete reinforce- available for supporting 
ment for Beams, Girders, etc. shafting. 


IF you desire a fireproof factor, building or warehouse, you can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. less than steel fire proofed with terra cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same in each case. It will cost 
10 per cent. more than slow burning, but will save one-half the rate of insurance. 
The construction will be more durable and lasting, as it neither rusts nor rots; having no joints, there is no vibration. 
To accomplish this result, use the “Unit” Girder Frame, “Unit Socket and local labor. Catalogue mailed upon request. 


UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CO., 1430.Commonweaith PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Building 
APPROVED BY THE N. Y. AND PHILADELPHIA BUILDING BUREAUS 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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6 FIXTURES 
S tan dard FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


durability of Standard” 


Fixtures, their mechanical ex- 
cellence, their high sanitary qualities 


make them the safest fixtures to spe- 
cify and install in all public insti- 
tutions where such fixtures are sub- 


ject to unusual and excessive wear 
and usage. tardard” goods are 
made to resist hardest treatment 
and require only a minimum amount 


of care and attention. 


Standard Automatic Rim Flush- 
ing Public Urinal with Automatic 
Copper-lined Wood Tank, Galvanized 
Iron Flush Pipe, and Painted Iron 
Partitions 24 in. apart. Perforated 
Wash-down Pipes fitted along back, 
ends and front, and with heavy brass 


capping along front. 
Write for our catalogue “ Modern Sani- 


tary Appliances.’ showing a complete 
line of factory and institution fixtures. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. Pittsburg, U. S. A. 


It is Our Duty to Tell You 


About the good points of the NATURO 
CLOSET because the knowledge will 
prove of advantage to yourself and to 
your clients. 


This closet, named the NATURO on 
account of the fact that its use assists 
nature in keeping the body heaithy—is 
so constructed that cleanliness is a The Winslow Bros Company 
necessity—cannot get out of order and . ’ 
combines with its own special features CHICAGO NEW YORK 
all the best qualities of other water 
closets. 


THE NATURO COMPANY 
Salem, N. J. Ornamental Iron 


you acopy? 
C. H. Muckenhirn, an d B ronze 


President 


Detail of Main Stair Railing, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
Donaldson & Meier, Architects 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Copyright. 1995. by M. HERRERT 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB'S $5,000,600 RESIDENCE 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


MISSION FINISHES, ENAMELS and INTERIOR FINISHES 
ae WERE USED IN 
SCHWAB’'S NEW HOME :: : The Finest in America 


OUR FINISHES WERE USED 
BECAUSE 


1. They can be relied upon to produce uniform shades. 
2. They are high class goods that are economical in their 


longevity. 


3. They are used in thousands of dwellings and always satisfy 
_ the owner. 
4. They are the product of a company that is the pioneer in wood 
finishes. 
We make everything in the wood ‘inishing and paint specialty line and can match 
up to any sample. 


Jur “‘Architect’s Standard Stains’ booklet shows our finishes on real wood 
panels all the new and standard finishes-- FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE AD-EL-ITE PEOPLE 


(DEPT. AB.) CHICAGO 


The Coulson Patent 


Store Front Construction 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store 
front, and enables the merchant to dispiay his goods to 
the best advantage. 


It is specified by the leading architects for both sew 
and remodeled store fronts, and i:ecommended by 
Plate Glass Insurance Companies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE "D 300°’ 


J. W. COULSON & CO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


COLUMBUS. OHIO 


tHE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works : CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


THE 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 

DESIGNATE “MODEL C” 
IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
HEREWITH IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO AUTHORIZED 
PERSONS. 

INSTALLED IN CONNEC- mopet c open. 
TION WITH THE U. S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 
VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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**Giant”’ 
Engineers 
AND 
Red 7 Contractors 
Metal FOR 
h Deep or Difficult 
Sas Foundations 
BY 


Pneumatic Caissons 
This cut illus- Concrete Piles 

trates one of _many Steel and Wood Sheeting 

high class buildings 


in which our chains 
areused. Weare Complete Waterproof Cellar 


the originators Ready for Steel 
of SASH Chain 


as a substitute for 


TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


cord. Our Chains are “STANDARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the leading architects and are specified 


by them. 
SAMPLES OF CHAINS ON piesa : THE FOUNDATION fl 
The & Ege Mfg. Co. 


The Greatest Stain in the 
World— 


AUSTRIAN GRAY 


FOR WEATHER-BEATEN EFFECTS 


L. H. BACON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Samples may be seen at the 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 West Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 


Or Will be sent direct by 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 103-105-107 Broad St., BOSTON 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Manufactured 


Refrigerating Machines 
s Any size from 200 Ibs. to 25,000 Ibs. for 

: Residences, Flat and Apartment 
Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals, Etc. 


Specify our sanitary refrigeration and get lower and 
more even temperature at less cost than using ice 


by 


The Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
E. BE. SAVAGE, Western Representative 
1104 Republic Building, Chicago 


General Offices 


Chomas’ Acme Air Purifying 
and Cooling System 


Cleanses Air—Governs Humidity—Qools Air 
HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS, RAILWAY COACHES, STEAMSHIPS 


THOMAS & SMITH 


Designers and Builders 


New York, 288 Hudson St., 

Cincinnati, Mercantile Librar Bidg., 

St. Paul, Endicott Bldg., St. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


PATENTED 


17-19 South Carpenter St. 
CHICAGO 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
Cleveland, Hickox Bldg., 

Detroit, Majestic Bldg., 
.ouis, Chemical Bldg. + Kansas City, 
Postal Bldg. 


Life is Precious 


Specify the Kirker-Bender 


women and children all come down through it 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 


PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 


It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick, 
with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in ) 
use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 
ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 


Dow Wire & Iron Works 


Louisville, Ky. 


ee of CONSTRUCTION WANTED 
buns ates at dierent Drawing Supplies, 
uties wou to examine critica ans and s cl 
cations received from the and (nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
tact, alter conference. wih the. ce thet Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
- general supervision ove e work o e architects an 
contractors. Salary $200 per month at outset to 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
properly qualified person. Apply to 
Construction Co., Inland Architect 
; T# ROEBLING SYSTEM 
MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. Telephone 1500 Harrison ~S 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, || OF FIREPROOFING 
3 BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, ETc. The Roebling Construction Co. 
: Send for Catalogue i q 
Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, U 906 Tribune Building, Chicago 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 
Ss 
‘ T| SPECIFY OUR SEATS |S NOTHING BETTER 
re) 
Ss | N | A 
| | |N 
I | | 
al Golf | | 
_ has one. | 
| | 4 A 
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Never- Split Company 


Evansville, Ind. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEws REcorp 


VoL. XLVII. 


MAY, 1906 


No. 4 


aN 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 1titx OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, IIl., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 320 Broadway, Phone 636 Franklin. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00 


All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Frank Mires Day, Philadelphia. 
Cass GiLtBert, New York. 
Witiiam B. Munpie, Chicago. 
GLENN Brown, Washington, D. C. 
( James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
Aupitors 0 Ropert STEAD, Washington, D. C. 


First Vice-PRESIDENT 

Seconp VICE-PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


Boarp oF Directors FoR 1906. 
For Three Years.—Alfred Stone, Providence; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 
For Two Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; Merritt J. Reid, San Francisco. 
For One Year.—Charles F. McKim, New York; Geo. B. Post, New 
York; R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architect’s Club, U. of II]. 
The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The Milwaukee Architectural Club. 


The Architectural League of New 
York. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. 


The Cleveland Architectural Club. The San Francisco Architectural 
The Toronto Architectural Club. Club. 
The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The George Washington Univer- 


The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. 
The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. 
The Detroit Architectural Club. 
The St. Louis Architectural Club. 
The Washington Architectural Club. 
OFFICERS. 
Ernest John Russell, St. Louis. 
Frederick M. Mann, St. Louis. 
Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis. 
Ernest Helfensteller, Jr.,St. Louis. 
John C. Stephens, St. Louis. 


sity Club. 
The Twin City Architectural Club. 
The National Sculpture Society. 
The National Society of Mural 
Painters. 


President 

Vice-President 

Corresponding Secretary 

Recording Secretary 

Treasurer 
The Executive Board consists of the officers and Samuel L. Sherer 

and Jesse N. Watson. 


Next ConvENTION aT WASHINGTON, D. C., 1907. 


To one interested in the cause of good archi- 


TheU.S. tecture much regret will attach to the action 
Naval Academ : ee 
Buildings. ¥ of congress with regard to the rebuilding of 


the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. In 
this project it was determined to practically remove all 
the old buildings and to extend the site by the addition 
of made land. It was possible, therefore, to treat the 
problem as a group of new buildings on a new site. It 
was fortunate that at the start the commission in charge 
of the preparatory work had as professional adviser so 
competent an architect as Ernest Flagg, who was retained 
later to design all the buildings. This would indicate a 
realization by the commission of the architectural impor- 
When congress determined that the 
buildings should be built of granite there was a feeling 


tance of the scheme. 


of gratification that the structures were to be monumental 
and enduring in character. The sum appropriated for 
the buildings, $8,000,000, was sufficient for their eree- 
tion of granite, and of the substantial character desired, 
had it been possible to have contracted for them at the 
prices for labor and material that ruled at the time the 
appropriation was made. Various causes delayed the 
commencement of buildings, such as the necessity of com- 
pleting new quarters before sites could be cleared of the 
old structures. In this way several years passed, and 
some buildings contemplated had not been begun. During 
this time prices of labor and material had advanced fully 
30 per cent. In addition to this increase in price, 
much larger quarters were required to adequately aceom- 
modate the large additional number of midshipmen au- 
thorized by Congress. 

These conditions made evident the necessity of an 
extra appropriation to meet the changed situation. The 
architect, who was presumably the one that best knew 
what amount was needed to carry out the plans, estimated 
that $5,500,000 more was required. The superintendent, 
however, decided that much less would answer, and asked 
for only $2,000,000, 
minor changes in buildings which afforded makeshifts 


This sum was absorbed by dredging, 


only instead of adequate enlargements for the accommoda- 
tion of the new midshipmen, purchase of more land and 
similar items. Practically nothing was left of the extra 
approporiation to meet the advance of 30 per cent in 
cost of construction. At this juncture the ingenuity of 
the architect was taxed with the necessity of supplying 
much larger capacity in buildings than was originally 
intended and to offset the increase in prices. Apparently 
there was but one way out of the trouble, and this the 
architect adopted; cheaper materials were used. Brick 
and terra cotta were substituted for granite in some of the 
exterior work, light reinforced conerete stood for walls 
of solid masonry, plaster for stone in interior finish; and 
carving was largely omitted. As will be sven by the illus- 
trations in this number, the buildings of the academy 
form a very imposing and interesting group. It is greatly 
disappointing that they could not have been equally satis- 
factory in construction. It would have been the part of 


wisdom had Congress investigated the difference between 
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the superintendent and the architect with regard to the 
extra appropriation needed for increased capacity and the 
advance in prices. This should have been done and the 
funds promptly supplied to complete the buildings of 
granite and the best materials throughout. There is a 
valuable lesson in all this applicable to the rebuilding at 
West Point. Let us hope that it will be heeded. 


The latest movement to secure expert advice 


Bill for in the protection and promotion of the civie 
U. S. Advisory 


ceca art of the national capitol takes the form of a 


bill recently introduced in the House. This 
calls for the organization of a national advisory board on 
civic art consisting of five members. It provides that 
the members shall be nominated and appointed to office 
by the President of the United States with the consent 
of the Senate. The duties of the board are to consider 
the artistic merit: of plans proposed for public buildings 
of the capitol, for monuments, fountains and the placing 
of mural paintings: alse, for the opening, embellishment, 
efe., of any public space, Clauses in reference to compen- 
sation of the board are to follow. The bill is the result 
of the deliberations of the National Society of Fine Arts. 
objects can not be too highly commended, it 
should have the hearty support of Congress. The time 
would seem most opportune for the presentation of this 
subject to the federal authorities. The press and public 
throughout the entire country are promoting continually 
projects for civie improvement. There has been a 
strong and widespread development among the people of 
appreciation for all that tends toward greater beauty in 
their surroundings. As intelligent members of the eom- 
munity, the national legislators are interested observers 
of this tendency. They will readily respond to the de- 
mand for such a law as is desired to place in charge of a 
competent body the advancement of the civic art of the 
national capitol. 

The President has shown repeatedly his) sympathy 
with the movement to beautify Washington, and can be 
depended upon to help the proposed bill become a law. 
There is great present need for the advice of such a board 
as that proposed. The business of the nation requires 
buildings for the Departments of Commerce, Justice, War 
and the Navy, for the Geological Survey, Hall of Records 
and the Supreme Court. Their location and the character 
of their design are important. Congress has wnder 
sonsideration numerous statues and monuments in com- 
memoration of distinguished persons and notable events: 
others have been already authorized. The park system 
requires careful and intelligent attention in the develop- 
ment of present areas and acquisition of extensions. In 
addition to the supervision of government property, an 
art commission could very properly give advice in private 
building to produce greater harmony art value 
throughout the city. These are a few among many of the 
projects that should have immediate action and_ artistic 
direction, Not alone would the art values of the eapitel 
he conserved and improved by the guidance of an advisory 
hoard: there would be more judicious and economical ex- 
penditure of publie funds under their united direction 
than would be possible where conflicting interests ruled. 
With an advisory commission in charge. all branches of 
art would have proper consideration to the end that each 


would be brought into harmony with the others and thus 
enhance the beauty of the whole. It is not for the present 
solely nor principally that such guidance is needed; a 
permanent body of art specialists is required to advise in 
the numerous art questions sure to arise continually in 
federal work. Such a commission is provided for in the 
present bill before congress, and the energy and influence 
of all should be exerted to secure its enactment. 


A great disaster like that at San Francisco 

The teaches no more important lesson than that 

Calamity. Of wise rebuilding. Engineers archi- 
tects are studying the problem with this end 
in view. Their reports of the effects of the earthquake 
and fire upon the buildings which were attacked are being 
made, and from them conclusions may be drawn. The 
modern. office and commercial buildings there were much 
like such structures that passed through the great Balti- 
more fire, and the action of the flames upon them was nat- 
urally similar in both cases. From expert reports from 
San Francisco we find that the newer buildings of steel 
frame construction protected by covering of tile or con- 
crete, and with cement or concrete floors, withstood the 
flames much better than first reports would indicate. The 
damage to them can be repaired at a moderate percentage 
of the first cost. An example of this is the Hayward build- 
ing. This is fourteen stories high and was exposed to the 
fiercest fire. So well did it escape that in many of the 
offices the furniture was uninjured, It is estimated that 
the expense of repairs will not excced 6 per cent of the 
original cost. The average cost of repairs to the fireproofed 
buildings will doubtless exceed this, but in most cases the 
percentages will not be high. 

An instance is given of the behavior of a manufactur- 
ing building recently finished. It is of brick with wire 
glass in the exterior windows. — It was exposed its full 
leneth to the flames from a row of wooden. structures 
twenty feet off. The building escaped with little damage 
and that was to the cornice. In this case it is fair to state 
that the plant had its own water supply and service. Most 
interest in the steel frame buildings centers about the 
effect upon them of the severe earthquake shock. There 
Was apparently very little damage from this cause, and it 
would seem impossible to devise a construction better able 
to withstand this peculiar action. Incidentally it is of 
interest that an effort was made to reduce one of these 
buildings by dynamite, but comparatively little damage 
resulted. From present indication it is probable that in 
rebuilding, the steel frame, protected by tile or concrete. 
with cement or concrete floors, or reinforced concrete 
floors and walls. will be the accepted type for office and 
commercial buildings. There is the possibility that some 
modification of the Burnham plan will be followed in. the 
rebuilding, adapted to the unlooked for condition of sites 
being cleared at wholesale by the fire. In the plans for 
rebuilding, first consideration should be given to such ar- 
rangement of streets as would afford the greatest conven- 
ience in the transaction of the affairs of the municipality. 
and the greatest safety to life and property from destroy- 
ing agencies. In any event, wide streets and open spaces 
should generally prevail. Tf the rebuilding be done in ac- 
cordance with a carefully considered plan that shall com- 
bine utility with beauty, great good would come of the 


calamity. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION—A PROTEST 


BY F. W. CHANDLER, PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


WERE was published in the February number of THe 
INLAND Arcuitrecr the report of the Committee on 
Education of the Architectural League of America. I want 
io protest against the method pursued in making this re- 
port. It is founded on a mechanical tabulation of the hours 
of instruction devoted to different subjects at the principal 
architectural schools of America. The conclusions are 
mechanically drawn from this tabulation, and it seems to be 
accepted as a fact that the subjects of study are easily di- 
vided into two groups: one relating to lesthelics, and the 
6ther to Construction and Mathematics. 

An analysis of architectural study made from. this 
point of view seems to me not only worthless (speaking in 
an educational way), but positively harmful, because it 
leaves in the mind of the student the impression” that 
Architecture, instead of being an Art based fundamentally 
on sound construction, is produced in the main by fine 
draftsmanship and by skill in decoration. 

No curriculum can be dissected fairly in this meechan- 
ical manner; the subjects that compose it are too closely 
interwoven, and, moreover, educational subjects in_ the 
hands of capable teachers grow to have a broader meaning 
than the catalogues indicate, and have still wider meanings 
than their simple names imply, as they come to supplement 
each other more closely. 

At all events, we at the Institute of Technology believe 
that no man can be a thoroughly trained practicing archi- 
tect without some knowledge of engineering. We further 
believe that the most artistic student should have no 
excessive difficulty in absorbing the mathematics necessary 
to understand those structural necessities which are the 
basis of any worthy architectural design, and to fit him 
to confer intelligently with the engineer when the building 
operation needs his assistance. 

I am perfectly aware that the architect can no longer 
be both architect and engineer, as were a few of the big 
men of the Italian Renaissance, but there is danger to 
the profession in the demand for less and less construction, 
as witness the growing complaints of the engineers that 
it is their brains that go to the building up of one of these 
great office struetures, but that the architects get the 
credit. There are even instances where the tables have 
heen turned and the engineer has employed the architect as 
a decorator to design a front to his steel construction. 

The fact is, design and construction can not be sep- 
arated. The most striking example of the results of its 
proper alliance was in medieval times, when construction 
and design went hand in hand from the building of 
the magnificent portal to the lofty nave of the French 
cathedral. This alliance is what gives architecture its 
reasonableness—the characteristic by which it should be 
judged. The designer who is sound in construction is an 
architect. It is he who is called upon to develop great 
schemes: he settles the constructional motive of the build- 
ing, and his design is influenced by it: otherwise he is 
simply a decorator. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris has never been 
blamed for a lack of appreciation of wsthetics, but to enter 
that school and to pass from its second to its first class, a 
greater knowledge of mathematics and construction is 


required than is obtained by a graduate from our course at 
the Institute. We give our students, as far as time per- 
mits, this same sort of instruction. We wish we could 
give them more, but this, little as it is deseribed in ti« 
catalogue, leads to our being recorded in the Report as 
devoting the least time to the wsthetie side of edueation of 
all the six institutions of which a study was made. 

Everyone admits that the product of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts is not inartistic, in spite of the serious stud) 
of construction there enforced. I suggest that it is fair 
to test any other school by its products rather than by its 
catalogue; and that if a comparison of the products of the 
American schools were made, instead of the mechanical 
comparison employed in the Report, the conclusions would 
be very different. At one time the students of the Insti- 
tute frequently competed in the Beaux-Arts Societys com- 
petitions, where they were judged by strangers to their 
school. Sometimes they took all the prizes; always they 
iook a very large proportion of the prizes. Only the other 
day a preliminary competition was held by the New York 
Beaux-Arts Society for the Paris Prize Scholarship. Some 
eighty sketches were received by the Society from different 
members in the country. The number selected from these 
was limited to eight, and four of the suecessful men were 
‘Technology students. In the light of these results we may 
spare ourselves any regret for the time given by our young 
men to the construction upon which all architectural de- 
sign is based. 

How «do these successes happen? They could not 
happen if the comparisons made in this Report were sound, 
Perhaps it is because at the Institute no such division is 
recognized as the Report referred to creates between con- 
struction and design. The pupil is taught that unless the 
constructive principles of his building influence its design, 
he is a decorator and not an architect. Perhaps success 
comes to our pupils because of factors in the work of the 
Institute which do not appear in any catalogue and which 
can not be reckoned by any assigned hours in a tabular 
view. One of these is the spirit which brings our students 
to the drawing room at eight o'clock in the morning and 
keeps them there, voluntarily and full of enthusiasm, unti! 
they are driven out at ten o'clock in the evening. No 
mechanical comparison takes account of this traditional 
enthusiasm handed on from class to class, nor of the emu- 
lation that exists among our students, 

I watch with the greatest interest the efforts evinced 
in this Repert to create and develop the perfeet school. 
have no wish to disparage the report of the committee. 
Statistics are proverbially a snare, even to the most com- 
petent and veracious committees. Criticism based on sta- 
tistical comparisons has its value, provided its limitations 
are appreciated ; it is a useful basis for discussion, nothing 
more. Real critic'sm only begins where the statistical com- 
mittee reports leave off. I know that at the Institute there 
is vast room for improvement, but I beg to say that we 
are not moving backward as a School of Design. There 
have never been so many promising students with us as 
there are today. There has never been so much enthusiasm 
among the students, nor have we ever had work from our 
pupils of a higher class than that which those of today 


ere doing. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF BUILDINGS. 


BY R. E. HEINE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
PAR? 


Hi second important consideration which must be 
ij given to electric lighting is the specific purpose to 
which the light is to be applied. The lighting in’ the 
classes of buildings above mentioned may be generally 
divided into the following sections : 

1. Offices. 

2. Stores and Shops. 

3. Corridors and Halls. 

4. Windows and Displays. 

5. Decorative. 

The amount of light necessary for proper illumination 
can not be accurately determined by any rule, but is 
largely governed by the existing conditions. The height of 
the room, the color of walls and ceiling, the arrangement 
of fixtures and the general treatment of the room, includ- 
ing lighting fixtures, whether plain or ornamental, all have 
e direct bearing upon the amount of lighting required. 

The following table gives an average of the number 
of sixteen candlepower lamps required per square foot of 
floor space. These figures apply only where light colored 
walls and plain fixtures without frosted lamps or heavy 


shades are used. 


Jasements —1 lamp for every 50 square feet. 
Halls and corridors—1I lamp for every 80 square feet. 
Offices —1 lamp for every 50 square feet. 
Stores and shops* —1 lamp for every 45 square feet. 
Banking rooms =—1 lamp for every 35 square feet. 


General lighting should be considered only when using 
these figures: lights for desks, show-cases, ete., should 
receive special treatment. 

Of all forms of electric light, the incandescent lamp 
is IN most general use, on account of its great adaptability 
as revards size, form and ease of installation. The most 
commonly used size has a capacity of sixteen candle power, 
but for general lighting lamps of twenty-five and fifty 
candle power are finding ready adoption. For decorative 
and fancy purposes smaller units are used, generally of 
eight and four candle power each, but also as small as 
one candle power capacity, where effect rather than actual 
light is desired. 

The standard form of sixteen candle power lamp has 
a power consumption of from forty-eight to fifty-seven 
watts, and it may be noted as a general condition that 
the lower the power consumption per candle the shorter 
will he the life of the average lamp. Ineandescent lamps 
should not be allowed to burn until they fail by reason 
of the filament breaking, but should be removed whenever 
the interior begins to show signs of a dark deposit. This 
discoloration of the globe materially reduces the amount 
of light emitted, resulting in an uneconomical source of 
light. 

The efficiency of the larger lamps, such as those of 
twenty-five, fifty and one hundred candle power is decid- 
edly higher than those of smaller capacity, and a power 
consumption of two and two and one-half watts per candle 
is easily attained, whereas the standard sixteen candle 
power lamp requires three watts per candle at its best. 
For the general illumination of large rooms considerable 
economy can therefore be brought about by the use of 


“Highly variable. 


larger units, provided such does not interfere with the 
specific purpose of the lighting. 

Frosted globes produce a more diffused light than 
clear globes, but at a sacrifice of light varying from 5 
to 10 per cent, depending mainly upon the depth of the 
frosting. The average life of frosted lamps is also shorter 
than that of plain lamps, due to the fact that a greater 
amount of heat is retained within the former, this in- 
creased amount of heat causing a more rapid deteriora- 
tion of the carbon filament. On account of this fact many 
lamps are now frosted on two-thirds of the surface only, 
the clear portion near the base allowing an increased de- 
gree of radiation. 

The most economical results from incandescent lamps, 
for general lighting, can be obtained by grouping the same 
in fixtures containing up to two hundred and three hun- 
dred candle power, and using in connection with the same 
some form or system of reflectors. The fixture holding 
the lamps should be of ample size, avoiding the crowding 
of lamps within too close a space. It must be born in 
mind that light is emitted from the lamp in practically 
all directions, and every possible opportunity should be 
afforded to allow the rays of light to spread. For that 
reason a reflector of circular shape, cone or cup like in 
form, placed within ‘the center of a group of lamps, will 
give a better distribution of light than a flat reflector 
placed to one side of the lamps only. 

All globes and shades placed around the lamps tend 
to diffuse the light at the expense of actual intensity. 
Globes with prismatic schemes of diffusion are compara- 
tively efficient: when kept thoroughly clean, but result 
more generally in a loss of about 15 per cent of the light 
on account of the dirt settling upon them, 

Portable lamps and lamps on movable brackets con- 
stitute the best form for the lighting of single desks, but 
wherever a greater number of desks in any one room are 
to be illuminated, some general form of lighting with 
approved reflectors should be adopted. Reflectors must 
he arranged to not only throw the light in the proper 
direction, but also to illuminate the desired surface with 
the proper intensity. The lighting of art glass windows 
or similar objects, where an absolutely uniform degree 
of illumination throughout is sought, should be attempted 
only by means of diffused light. That is, the rays of 
light from the lamp should not be allowed to fall directly 
upon the object to be illuminated, but first upon some 
white or equally good reflecting surface, which in’ turn 
will act as a source of light. but without causing the 
mottled effect to be avoided. 

Show and display cases should, whenever the condi- 
tion permits, be lighted from the interior. Glass shelving 
should be used, as economy in the cost of lighting will 
result therefrom. All lights must be located at points 
invisible to the eye looking at the display. Inasmuch as 
specially shaped lamps are generally used in ordinary 
show cases, it is difficult to compute the exact amount of 
light required. An allowance of one sixteen candle power 
lamp for every foot of the length of the show case will 
he sufficient to meet the average condition. 

(To be continued.) 
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A REMARKABLE DWELLING.’ 


BY W. L. B. JENNEY, ARCHITECT. 


N PASADENA, CAL., a delightful suburb of Los 
Angeles, and its most aristocratic residence quarter, a 
Chicago gentleman has very recently built for himself 
an exceptional habitation. Ile had long given much atten- 


FIG. C.—NORTH EXPOSURE, 


tion to primitive architecture, in which he took great 
interest. and feeling that he knew better than another 
what he and his family wanted, he decided to be his own 
architect, or, as he expressed it, not to employ an archi- 
tect. Although he does not seem willing to admit it, he is 
well informed in the history of architecture, and skilled in 
all matters of construction, quite sufficient for the pur- 
poses of a modest dwelling. 

In the preparation of certain lectures on a branch of 
wsthetics, he found that writers on architecture had dealt 
most exhaustively with the monuments and palaces, but had 


THROUGH FRONT DOOR AND HALL INTO PATIO. 
only a little to say about the simple habitations. The 
question arose, What were the habitations of the ancient 
Greeks ? 
Inasmuch as in their arts in general the Greeks ex- 
celled all others and embellished everything they touched, 


*Other views appear in the loose illustration pages. 


he concluded their primitive habitations must be well 
worthy of a profound study, so he packed his portmanteau 
and took the steamer for Naples, visiting Pompeii, Sicily, 
Greece and Asia Minor, ending up at the plains of Troy, 
that he might learn what kinds of habitat‘ons the old 
Greeks occupied in their palmy days in the time of Phidias 
in the fifth century, B.C. 

As our Chicago gentleman expected, he learned that 
the general principles of good architecture were the same 
everywhere, though carried out with more or less. skill, 
according to the ability of the designer. All the require- 


WEST WALK OF PATIO. 


ments must be in accord with manners, customs and wants 
and carried out in a direct and sensible manner, in accord- 
ance with the habits and customs of the occupant. The 
material must be what can be readily and economically 
procured and adapted to the building. The proportions 
must be carefully considered, and always pleasing. There 
must be a harmony of color everywhere, not only in the 
building itself, but with the environment. The exigen- 
cies of the climate must be thoroughly satisfied. 

In Southern California, during the winter months, 
there are often days of rain, cool and damp, when artificial 
heat 1s required, and when the water must be quickly taken 
eway from the roof and from around the building. In the 
summer the roof must be covered with a good non-con- 
ductor that the heat of the mid-day sun may not penetrate 
the roof to any unpleasant extent, for the circulation of air 
through the building should keep the temperature sulfi- 
ciently cool, and, assisted by the sea breeze that blows daily 
from the Pacific, should be refreshing. 

The roof covering the owner selected, to satisfy these 
requirements, and at the same time give him the color he 
required to give a pleasing contrast to the warm gray of 
the cement walls, was a red tile made in the vicinity. 
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He arranged his windows so as to have plenty of light 
and air and sun in every room in the house. 


He glazed the windows with small lights, from about 
five inches square to 5x11. After repeated experiments he 
assured himself that culled glass, by its numerous irregu- 


LIVING ROOM. 


NORTIE END OF 
larities, gave pleasing reflections, sometimes almost pris- 
matic. As the tile roof was heavy, he designed a strong 
frame of Oregon pine, with trusses and purlins, all to be 
seen from the interior, except in bed rooms. To prevent 
any spreading he secured the ends at the wall plates with 
long steel clamps tied to the lower cord by bolts and nuts, 
all hammered out by hand. The tile were secured to the 
purlins, so that the interior effect was good. The timbers 
of the truss and the posts required were all of Oregon 
pine, left as it came from the saw, but scored by a round- 


faced plane, cutting a shallow oval groove about two inches 


INSIDE FRONT DOOR. 


wide and one-guarter inch deep diagonally across the 
an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, giving 


effect. 


timber at 
an artistic 


The walls are plastered with Portland cement of a 
warm gray color; no float nor straight edge was used. A 
trowel was swept over the surface with a circular motion. 
causing a slight change of color quite artistic. 

The trim was all put on before the plastering, which 
latter finishes against it. The walls were wainscoted five 
feet six inches high, with redwood panels about twelve 
inches wide, with four-inch muntins between. The red- 
left The 


Wainscot is capped by a timber shelf some six inches wide. 


wood is natural or stained with creosote oil. 


For lighting. electric wires are run with outlets wher- 
ever the owner thought he might possibly find them con- 


For fixtures, he has stationary lanterns of black 


venient. 


IN LIVING ROOM. 


WINDOW-SEAT 


iron and mica sheets where desirable, and drop lights with 
cords leading to reading and writing tables with light 
standards of the same style of black iron and mica shades. 
No danger of breakage. Oil lamps, fixtures and lanterns 
were designed and made for the house. 

The furniture was all designed by the owner, all very 
simple and substantial, of pine covered with sole leather. 
with the cattle brands left in full view and in a desirable 
place. The tables are of massive Oregon pine frames, 
with a top of old mahogany, surrounded with an edging 
some four inches of Oregon pine. The mahogany is highly 
polished, producing a very beautiful and substantial table. 
The dining table, 5x10 feet, is of old mahogany, with a 
rough redwood timber border. 

The grounds surrounding the house are as studied an: 
carefully planned as the interior. The rose beds are roses 
only, that their blooming and resting may be controlled. 
for the tea rose, which is the rose of California, will bloom 
as long as it is made to grow by water and nourishment. 
so that these rose beds bloom after the rains. and in the 
dry part of summer can be rested by stopping the irrigation 
the length of time desired, 

The owner has a novel lawn, composed of the ordi- 
nary grasses, filled with a great variety of wild flowers 
These lawns are very pleasing and require 


and poppies. 
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little attention other than watering. No lawn mower is 
permitted on the place. Against the house on all sides 
are planted running vines and climbing tea roses, so that 
in a year or two the house will be entirely covered by green 
and flowers, the flowers selected to harmonize with the 
red tile roof. As the vines grow the openings of windows 
and doors will be cut out. The pergola which forms the 
end of the court—the patio is 45x82 feet—is covered with 
climbers. The posts are of redwood, rough, and scored 
diagonally, same as the interior framing. The court and 
ihe grounds around the house are planted with the forest 
trees and shrubs. There are flowering hedges planted on 
natural lines. bordering the grounds and the walks. There 
is a row of fine cypress trees twice the height of house, 
used as a sereen to shut off one side. 

It is easy io see that the owner, who is directly re- 


sponsible for everything in- this remarkable house, is not 
only an artist, but full of invention, and has given 
much study and care to every detail. He worked at the 
building whenever it was practicable for him to be there, 
directing, even to taking the trowel and plastering himself 
abit of wall until he succeeded in producing exaetly what 


he wanted, and then left the workmen to go on with the 


7 SOUTH HALF OF LARGE LIVING ROOM. 


work. Ile imade numerous changes at the house, moving 
windows and changing openings until the light suited 
him. He selected, or had made from his own design, all 
the hardware, whieh is very plain and very substantial, 

The furniture, which is also the owner's design, is 
very plain, though artistic and very comfortable. 

I have no doubt but were it possible to make changes 
now that the house is completed and occupied, the owner 
would change some trifling details, but any other would 
be entirely satisfied with the house as it is. It teaches 
one lesson. That a house of the greatest simplicity and 
substantial character can be made very artistic and pleas- 
ing without a molding or a bit of carving, or any decorative 
‘ painting. It is what I imagine an ancient Greek of the 
hest period would build for himself were he to live in 
Pasadena. 

In a letter to the writer, Mr. Eddy, the designer of 
the house, expressed himself as follows: 

W. L. B. Jenney, 
Los Angeles. Cal. 

My Dear Mason: Generally speaking, all native 
built dwellings are useful and appropriate, and therefore 
entirely harmonious with their settings, whereas, generally 


speaking, most architecurally built dwellings are neither 
very useful nor very appropriate, and do not harmonize 
with their settings. By “architecturally” built dwellings 
I mean dwellings built under the influence of school and 
tradition; dwellings—the planning, construction and de- 
tails of which are more or less intentionally affected by 


VIEW IN STUDY. 


what other peoples in other countries, in other times, an‘ 
living under entirely differen’ ‘conditions, have done. | 
recognize the fact that, it ‘is possible for any civilized 
people to either’ ‘or do anything else naively, as, 
for instar nce, the’ natives of, the Philippines construct their 


‘llings;” the’ réason that every civilized people 
“isin coristant 0 litact and communication with other 


ples andewe ink ett traditions which affect our lives; but i 
is one thing to yield more or less unconsciously to cee 
ences, past and contemporary, and it is quite another thing 
to deliberately study the past, and all that is strange in 
the present with a view to appropriating and making use 
of what does not rightfully go with our own surroundings 
and our own modes of living. The fault I have to find with 
the practice of architecture is, that it exhausts itself 
the study of the strange and the foreign, with the avowed 
purpose of adopting the dead and disintegrating models 
the past for the use in the present. Every architect 
should hang over his door the motto, “Let the dead bury 


NORTH BEDROOM. AFFORDS VIEW OF MOUNTAINS, 


the dead,” and when he probes among the remains of 
Greek, Roman, Gothic or Medieval architecture, he should 
nold his nose as if he were turning over the rotting bones 
(of great, but none the less dead, people) of a graveyard. 
The past can teach us a great deal, but its greatest lesson 
is, that every great epoch in architecture has been sufficient 
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unto itself. The test of great architecture has been its com- 
plete and immediate response to the needs of the hour. 
The greatest architecture in America today is the so-called 
“sky-scraper” of stecl skeleton construction, which you 
eriginated. As compared with the plain, tall, steel build- 
ing, every reproduction of Gothic, Roman or Greek archi- 
tecture in this country is incongruous, inharmonious, and 
therefore ugly—the purer the reproduction the more in- 


harmonious, incongruous and uglier the result: if 1t were 


MOQUL PUEBLO, 


FIG. A. A PKEHITSTORIC 


possible to transplant the Parthenon in all its original glory 
to New York or Chicago, the effect wattd be as inharmo- 
rious and ugly and detrimental qoothe esthetic development 
of this country as the Masonic “remple of Chicage nlitnte: 


on the Acropolis would have been to Greek development." +. 


The question is frequently asked’ whether’ the house 
is not an example of the “Mission style” TP think you will 
agree that it does not resemble in any degree the Mission 
proper—the church—but it probably does resemble the 
habitations—the low buildings which were usually con- 
nected with the chureh and which formed the three sides 
of the quadrangle enclosing the court vard. Most of 
these low buildings have disappeared. Nowadays Mission 
architecture means the ridiculous use of the characteristic 
front of the Mission church in business blocks, hotels an] 
houses built for twentieth century people. This front. 
with its characteristic gable. is repeated everywhere, even 
to the openings for the bells, and the use of these few prom- 
inent characteristics is called the adaptation of Mission 

This is an abuse rather 
The Mission fathers and 
the people about them did not live in their churches, and 


architecture to our domestie needs. 


than a use of the Miss‘on “‘stvle. 


they did not live behind such extraordinary facades as one 
now sees attached to California hotels and residences ; they 
lived in) simple dwellings connected with the church: 
these dwellings are not reproduced in their simplicity, 
their usefulness, and their harmony, but the monumental! 
architecture—the church—is reproduced in dwellings, 
hotels and factories, and that is called the adaptation of 
the Mission style to American requirements. 

However, this ridiculous misuse of the Mission facade 
throughout the southwest is not one whit more irrational 
than the precisely parallel misuse of the facade of the 
Greek temple throughout the East. Architects who copy 
the Temple of Theseus for a bank building should not hesi- 
tate to reproduce the front of Notre Dame for a depart- 
ment store: and why not commercialize the Gothie ? 

Very respectfully vours, 


Ay J. 


fle 


a habitation. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TILE EDDY HOUSE, 
This is illustrated by Figures A, B and C,. 
Figure A is a prehistoric Moqui Pueblo. 
very good illustration is found in the admirable work of 


Another 


Charles F. Lummis, “Some Strange Corners of Our Coun- 
try.” “The Pueblo Taos” (in New Mexico). These Pueblos 
as much for protection against the ma- 
They are built’ in 


were built quite 
rauding savages as for habitations. 
terraces, well set back from the house below, so that the 
roof of the lower house forms a large front yard or veranda 
for the upper. On this the inhabitants can collect in case 
of an attack, and shoot arrows and throw stones on those 
below. There is no connection between the houses, with 
All connections between stories are by 
These 


rare exceptions, 
rude, heavy ladders, that are pulled up at night. 
forts are practically impregnable against Indians armed 
enly with bows and spears. The walls of the houses are 
of stone, a lime or sandstone, with a ready rectangular 
cleavage broken to the size required and laid up with 
adobe and piastered smooth on both sides. The doors and 
windows are placed where required, with a simple frame. 
All. cooking 
perfectly dry and a secure protection and satisfy in a 
thoroughly rational manner all the requirements of the 
occupants—no style of architecture could do more. 


Figure B is a native house, still standing, near San 


‘s done on the outside. These houses are 


Diego. Here is a decided advance toward the Eddy house. 
Instead of a communal house of many stories, a fort rather 
The house shown in Figure B is a 


Snele story, although stretching along, one house after 


FIG. B.—A NATIVE HOUSE NEAR SAN DIEGO. 


another, separated only in the interior. This is the house 


wherein Romona is said to have been married, and in 
consequence is much frequented by tourists who choose 
for themselves the ideal house of the short row, and weave 
about the place all the romance they are able to invent. 
The plastered walls, the rectangular openings, the tile roof 
and great simplicitv—evidently the height of the single 
story is only what is desirable—and,. like the Eddy house, 
while every comfort and convenience seems to have been 
satisfied. there is nothing unnecessary. 

Figure C is the street front of the Eddy house. The 
But 


there is not a trace of those features commonly identified 


evolution is one of progress, save sophistication. 


with the Mission style, which was an importation and an 
adaptation. The Moqui Pueblo and the native house— 
Figure B—are developments, pure and simple, with its 


prototype in the prehistoric cliff dwellings—a simplification 
of Figure A, tucked into the side of the cliff here and 
there where the ground favored. 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY ALBERT KELSEY, ARCHITECT 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS OF THE ART FEDERATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


PART IX—TERMINALS, CONTINUED 


NDEED, this state of affairs is so deplorable that in 
| Columbus, Indianapolis, and other cities of the middle 
West, so-called interurban troll(y terminals are invisibly 
created without construction, without cost, and without 
plans, their vague sites being given a tangible location by 
merely stringing a sign to proclaim the fact across a 
street at any convenient point. 

This snatching of such opportunities, and this build- 
ing of railway lines “on the sly”? as it were, is the most 
damaging element in the growth and development of 
our cities, and is a state of affairs which is nothing short 
of barbarous in comparison with the way these improve- 
ments are introduced into German cities. 

One of the worst tangles resulting largely from strcet 
car congestion is seen at the end of the old Brooklyn 
bridge. For several years past the Manhattan end has been 
the subject of serious study. Mr. prepared a 
design in which he combined a lofty municipal office build- 
ing with a terminal at this point. Since then ajétier 
design, by Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, has been preparé!l 
to relieve the “bridge jamb,” whereby a terminal building 
on one side of City Hall Park will conform with the archi- 
tecture of the new Hall of Records on the north side and 
a circular plaza will be created. 

To quote from a recent article: “The station build- 
ing will have a basement below the street level, which will 
give ample room for the trolley loops, now the cause of 
so much confusion and danger in the present station. The 
first floor, on the ground level, without interfering with 
cross street lines, will provide waiting and assembly spaces 
for bridge passengers. It will be the chief center of distri- 
bution. The second floor will also serve in the distribu- 
tion of passengers both from the Manhattan elevated rail- 
roads and those crossing the bridge. On the third floor 
will be the tracks and platform for the bridge trains. 
Being the main station floor this will be made especially 
acccssible by wide stairways and will be well lighted and 
aired.” 

“Ultimately.” the article goes on to say, “when the 
proposed subway loop line connecting the three East River 
bridges is built. it should be a simple matter to gain an 
entrance for its tracks through the basement of the Brook- 
Ivn bridge terminal.” This scheme will probably be exe- 
cuted and, strange to say. it will much simplify the present 
arrangement by opening up a view of the great bridge 
tower which can now only be seen after a dim and tortuous 
trip through a jungle of stcel posts and unsightly adver- 
tisements. The arching of streets opposite the end of 
the bridge will, if executed, form a worthy entrance to 
the great structure and will be a decidedly important em- 
hellishment to the city. No city in the world is grappling 


with its transportation problem so intelligently as New 
York is today. 
At the Long Island end of the Williamsburg bridge 


there is a great clearing where many trolley loops intersect. 
It is also a point destined to be a great terminal. Messrs. 
Lord & Hewlett have prepared en amazing design for its 
treatment. A sort of modern hanging garden of Babylon. 

A vast structure covering all the loop is shown, with 
a terraced promenade around it, and above there is a great 
turf covered playground, with rows of trees and shrubbery 
zhout it, and a band stand with an amphitheater of seats 
around it as a focal point on this public roof garden. 
Thus a splendid playground, with refreshing verdure, is 
to be combined over a dangerous track yard, and a covered 
terminal is to be created in which tratlic will be divided and 
separated in an orderly and systematic manner. 

While the elevated street railway system is always to 
be avoided, it is pertinent? te*remark that in Boston a 
convenient station eriangement has been devised by «rect- 
ing them between te tracks, thus doing away with the 
isulated twith stations nsed in New York. On the other 
Nard, Bosten’s elevated railroad ruins Dewey Square 
and therapoearance' of the South Terminal on it, which, 
Lefore this was bwiit, looked like a better building than 
it really is.. It is not until one reaches the low trussed con- 
course vetween the head house and the train shed (the 
latter has some merit) that one realizes what a mess has 
been made of a great opportunity. Both of Boston’s com- 
paratively new terminals show a decided backward ten- 
deney, as neither expresses present day requirements as 
well as the old Providence station expressed the demands 
it was built to meet over thirty years ago. By this it would 
xcem as though we were to learn nothing from our experi- 
ence with railroads, and that the trolley nuisance has 
come to stay. At least it seems so in many cities, but in 
others some foresight is being displayed, and where the 
subway has been adopted and the street car tracks have 
heen removed from the surface, as along the Common in 
Boston, proof is given of the possibility of adding new 
conveniences and new improvements to already crowded 
communities, without adding to the congestion. 

The policy of municipal ownership and operation of 
street railways is making rapid progress abroad, where it 
thus becomes much easier to build costly subways than 
here, where they are often private undertakings and as 
such place too much power in the hands of a few capi- 
talists. Where these basement streets are owned by the 
city they may be used for other purposes than transpor- 
tation, and all stations may be more permanently built 
than when built by a private company, though there is 
no complaint on this score in New York, where they have 
hen admirably designed and executed; vet as a rule it 
is dangerous to grant such important franchises to private 
concerns. In the writer’s judgment it would be best for 
the city to own the plant and for a private company to 
operate it. 

(To be continued.) 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN OFFICE BUILDING 


BY J. PICKERING PUTNAM, ARCHITECT 
PART X 


NAMINED for friction, or self-scouring properties. 
these spiral traps showed themselves, as might be 
expected, far superior to the others. The  thirteen-inch 
trap, tested by the apparatus shown in Fig. 34, discharged 
the twelve gallons of water from the tank in less than halt 
the time required by the rectangular trap of Fig. 25, 
twenty-seven seconds being re- 
quired for the former and fifty- 
five and a half seconds for the 
latter. Moreover, heavy sub- 
stances, like small lumps of 
iron and lead, were retained in 
the rectangular traps, but were 
always easily and quickly 


whisked through the spiral 


By] traps and carried over into the 


waste pipe. 


Now the scour exerted by 
the water passing through 
the reservoir chamber cf the spiral traps was found to be 
as effective upon the wally of the chamber as upon the 
dip of the trap proper, hecause’ it’ is ite the dip of a trap 
that heavy matters are most likely be ‘aught and re- 
tained, not only hecause the is most sedden at this 
point, but also because these maiters Kate te De 
elevated by the amount of the depth oi, the seal, while in 


the reservoir chamber they have only ve he pushcd along-a 


smooth horizontal surface, gradually rising toward the end 


THE PLANNING 


to the slight elevation of the overflow. 

When the waste outlet of a plumbing fixture is very 
much smaller than the area of the waste pipe connected 
with it, the water loses its scouring force, and greasy mat- 
ters will gradually accumulate along the walls, not only 
of traps. but even of the straight waste pipes themselves. 

Now, our spiral trap is evidently no more able to 
resist. the fouling effect resulting from improperly con- 
structed fixtures than would be the straight waste pipe 
it has this all important advantage over a 
vented S trap, that whereas in the latter the vent pipe 
opening being the first part to be clogged by greasy de- 
posits, the whole trapping system becomes at once de- 
-troved, and this without any warning to the user; with 
the former, the sediment being equally distributed over the 
inlet pipe and the body of the trap, this reduction of the 
arca of the waterway can not in any way reduce the anti- 
siphonic character of the trap, because it simply converts 
it into a smaller trap, having the same relative properties 
and principle of action. Indeed, the sediment will tend to 
accumulate where the resistance to the scour is greatest, 
wrich is at Ge dip, and in this case the area of the trap 
proper will constantly diminish with relation to that of 
‘dservoir chamber, in which event the resistance to 
siphonage will. if anything, tend to increase rather than 
diminish. 


(To be continued. ) 


OF HOSPITALS 


BY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT 


PART 
HERE accident or other serious surgical cases are 
received, an operating room, usually connected, for 
convenience, with the entrance story of the administration 
Duilding, is a necessity: and the smallest operating room, 
if it can not have all the accessories, should at least be 
surrounded by all the precautions, which are observed in 
the more important ones, and which will be treated of 
more at length hereafter. Whether the administration 
building should also contain a dispensary or out-patient 
department, depends upon conditions which can only be 
properly weighed by the medical direction. As a rule, per- 
haps, special institutions, such as cancer hospitals, eve and 
ear infirmaries, and children’s hospitals, if situated in 
large towns, require that the out-patient department. shall 
he in the administration building, or closely connected with 
it, so that it may have the supervision of the experienced 
medical men attached to the institution; but the out- 
patient department of large general hospitals is often more 
conveniently arranged in a separate building and served 
by its own medical staff. Whether on a large or a small 
seale, the out-patient department must have its general 
waiting room, with toilet rooms for men and women, and 
a suflicient number of examination rooms. From ten to 
twenty of these may be required for the out-patient de- 
partment of an important city hospital, and they must be 


well lighted. Often, they are mere cells, with windows, 


VIII 

but it is desirable to provide some of them at least, with 
wash basins: and baths, where patients can make themselves 
more presentable for examination, are sometimes added to 
the toilet rooms attached to the waiting room. An oltice 
for the registration of patients may also be necessary, as 
well as a pharmacy, where prescriptions can be filled for 
indigent sufferers, as well as for the general uses of the 
hospital itself. 

Where much mending has to be done, it will be found 
convenient to attach a workroom to the matron’s office; 
and in large hospitals the duties of the commissariat are 
generally intrusted to a steward, who may have his office 
either in the administration building, or in the kitchen 
block, where that is separated from the others. 

As the seale of the hospital increases, and the services 
of the administration department become more complex, 
it may be necessary to assign several of them to separate 
buildings, until the administration constitutes a group, 
rather than a single structure. The first service to be so 
separated is usually that devoted to the heating and venti- 
lation of the entire establishment, as it is obviously desir- 
able to keep the smoke from the boiler chimney and the 
noise and dust involved in unloading and shoveling coal at 
a distance from the other portions of the hospital. 


(To be continued. ) 
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“THE EDICT OF TOLERATION OF LORD BALTIMORE,” BY EDWIN 
DECORATION IN BALTIMORE COURT HOUSE. 


BLASHFIELD. COPYRIGHTED BY EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD. 
INSLEE & DECK CO., NEW YORK, PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


LAMP POST DESIGNS.* 
BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON, 
Sceretary Municipal Art League, Chicago. 


O American city seems to desire to beautify itself 
N with those simple and inexpensive objects whieh 
ho one pays attention to when,all details are artistic. Tf 
the charming lamp posts of most European cities were 
taken away, their loss would excite comment at once. 
We do not observe the badness of ours, because the con- 
dition of mediocrity is chronic, like dirt and rotten  side- 
walks. 

In order to awaken the ambition of our people the 
Municipal Art League undertook to secure a mass of de- 
signs for these lamp holders, suitable for street or park 
use, offering three prizes for the best designs, one of 
$100, one of S75, and one of $50. These sums were not 
of sufficient importance to move the intelligence of our 
most learned and experienced designers—and of course 
the most busv—but they did call out work from some very 
talented men and women of the vounger class. Probably 
this ix not to be regretted, because these voung folks are less 
“hide-Lound” than some of their elders. In any case, the 
designs are excellent. original and practical, unlike any 
have seen in Europe. 

The city authorities were—some of them—very inter- 
ested in this movement. Were, Tsay, because city ollicia!s 
change and those who had been won over leave their places 
to others with whom the subject has net been considered 
at all. But the officials of the park boards are interested 
decidedly and are paying attention. 

The call was for lamps with one light. To have left 
the specifications more elastic would have ereated con- 
fusion. Some of the designs have been reconsidered since 
the exhibition opened and the lights made two, one on 
either side of the post, in order to avoid shadows. Of 
course this change opens up new problems and creates new 
difficulties. but that is at least interesting and stimulat- 
ing to the talent of the designers. 

The first prize was given to Arthur Gunther, who is 
a student in the designing classes of the Art Institute. 
This is colored to represent brown bronze, though it could 
as well be done in fine cast iron. The young man i- 
now studying the problem of placing enother lamp on 
the opposite side of the post, which presents several new 
difficulties. But he has good courage. 


*These designs are published in our illustration pages. They 
selected from those submitted in the Lamp Post Competition of the 
Municipal Art League of Chicago. 


The second prize was awarded to John Lilleskau, a 
designer now in full tide of his life work. It is a fine 
example of choice renaissance. 

The third prize fell to Enoch Vognild, recently a 
student at the Art Institute. This slender shaft with its 
well considered base and its air of coy maidenliness has 
awakened as much admiration as any in the showing. 
A long row of such as this would be decidedly charming 
on any street. 

Those marked “art nouveau,” by Hugh A. Price, are 
sufficiently remarkable; the one solid and dignified, the 
other slender and ornamental. The heavy, square one 
should have two lights, and it could have them well. 

Kk. Pierron has two designs, both good. Tle has, at 
my request, pleced a second lamp on the opposite side of 
his really pleasing post, and it is an improvement. The 
other one with a square shaft has called out mueh com- 
ment because so good. Rays of light shine out from J. 
M. Anderson’s superposed globe, and the sign) manual 
of the city of Chicago marks the well proportioned stand- 
ard. Mr. William 1. Welton’s monumental and imposing 
standard is too expensive for an entire street, but for a 
single imposing ornament at the entrance of a park or 
on one of the many street triangles in the eity it would 
he impressive. All Europe, small cities as well as great 
ones, has these special lamps for important places, and 
they are necessary to the beauty of any town. This one 
calls for a stone seat or a drinking fountain at its base. 

W. W. Harper, of Omaha, designed the very refined 
lamp represented with a flight of pigeons eeross the sky 
at the top. Possibly somewhat expensive, it would do 
well as a special ornament. 

A considerable number of the most interesting of the 
designs will remain on exhibition in the Club rooms, Art 
Institute, for some time. 


QUESTIONS. 

Referred to our readers for answer. 

Acoustics—Can you furnish us with the address of 
any one who has practical as well as theoretical knowledge 
of acoustics as applied to public halls for speaking, and the 
correction of defective acoustic properties of public halls, 
churches, ete? Subscriber, Louisville, Ky. 

Theater Planning.—\Windly advise us as to what are 
the best hooks on modern theater planning, particularly 
as to sighting. Subscriber, Hamilton, Ont. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE AND THE ALLIED Arts, 
By Ralph Adams Cram, Fellow of the American Institute 
f Architects; Member of the Society of Arts, London; 
ellow of the Royal Geographical Society. The Baker & 


Taylor Company, Publishers, Union Square North, New 

York. Price, $2.00, net. 

The work consists of ten papers. Five of these have been 
printed before in another form, and one is a paper read before 
the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. The remaining four 
papers of the book have not been before published. The opening 
chapter is on “The Genius of Japanese Art.” The author d 
rects attention to the fact that the civilization and art of Japan 
are communal and involve the family and the State; the past. 
present and future; while all the art of Europe is) individual. 
It is, therefore, ditheult: for the West to understand the art of 
the East. He sees a close analogy between the art of the Greek 
and Japanese, cach developing exquisite detail that resulted in 
final perfection. In comparing the progress of the architecture 
of the West with the ast he states that in the West a style lasts 
at most but a few centuries; in Japan is seen the advent of a 
style coimeident with the civilization and gradually developing 
for twelve hundred years, ending in the tlood of Western ideas. 
The author sees in Japanese architecture one of the great styles 
of the world; it is logical, ethnic and perfect in development. 
It must be judged as the most perfect style in wood that the 
world has known. Tracing the historical course of Japanese 
art its beginning is placed in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury. Previous to this Japan was in a comparatively barbarous 
condition. Then with the introduction of Buddhism from 
Korea there was a great awakening to action. With the new 
religion came architects and sculptors, and a monastery was 
built by Korean architects on the Chinese model. In simplicity 
of construction, subtlety of line and dignity of mass this archi- 
tecture showed perfection of development. This group is the 
most precious architectural monument in Asia, as it represents 
the birth of civilization in Japan and is an example of the archi- 
tecture of China at that period. 

Near Nara is a pagoda that is the first undoubted work of 
an architect of Japan. It dates from 6s80 and is one of the 
most beautiful structures in the country. In place of the se- 
vere and classic masses of the Korean work it has a lightness 
and grace only paralleled in the medieval architecture of [u- 
rope. It was the product of hut a century's development. rom 
the year 725 there was a retrogression in architecture till the 
first of the ninth century. At this time there was an impulse 
direct from China and Japan developed a etvilization unknown 
before. The best example of the architecture of this period is a 
temple near Uji. In delicacy of proportion and refinement of 
composition the author states that this building marks the cul- 
mination of Japanese architecture. The remains of the arelhi- 
tecture of the first five centuries of Japanese civilization indicate 
the existence of a school of architecture in) Japan worthy to 
rank with the classical, medieval and Renaissance of Europe. 

Toward the close of the fourteenth century there was a 
decadence of architecture and an advance in decoration. Tem- 
ple building commenced on new lines and Chinese influence was 
again dominant. The characteristic buildings of this period 
are the Zen temples and the palace paviltons of Kyoto. In the 
Zen architecture the low, long temples of the Korean style are 
superseded by buildings nearly square and very lofty inside. The 
roots rise in steep and graceful curves. With the end of the 
sixteenth century came the closing of Japan to the rest of the 
world. Cut off from Chinese influence and meeting the demands 
of a great feudal system, the architecture became a riot of 
unparalleled decoration. From then till the opening of the ports 
architecture was little more than a system of decoration. Omit- 
ting the question of constructive design, the shrines of this 
period are marvels of exquisite art and masterly in_ pictorial 
effect. Most of the present temples date from this time. In 
these can be traced the coarsening of detail and loss of perfect 
curvature. Internally, however, many are models of solemn 
splendor. 

In the architecture of the present, domestic work for the 
middle classes is largely on the old models; the upper classes 
have palaces of European design of questionable character, and 


this latter criticism applies with greater force to the public 
buildings. 

In reviewing the historical progress of the architecture 
of Japan the author finds that like other historical styles it is 
a consistent logical development. this style we may 
learn how appropriately buildings of all kinds may be made 
to harmonize with their surroundings. Another study is the 
perfection of composition of a single building or of a group. 
In refinement of line and proportion they are equalled only by 
the architecture of Greece and medieval Europe. 

There is a chapter on “Temple Gardens,” one on “Domestic 
Interiors,” and others entitled “The Minor Arts.” Color 
Print of Yeizan,” “A Note on Japanese Sculpture” and “The 
Future of Japanese Art.” 

In this review rather free use has been made of the au- 
thor’s expressions with the hope of giving the reader a sugges- 
tion of the enthusiasm and appreciation of the author in the 
treatment of his subject. The work, consisting of a collection of 
papers as it does, has more or Jess repetition of fact, but this 
enhances rather than detracts from the interest owing to the 
author's felicity of expression, which, multiplied, gives added 
charm. 

The book has sixty full page illustrations of great interest, 
covering all divisions of the subject. As a specimen of book 
making it is a beautiful production and accords with the author's 
attractive treatment of his subject. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


At-a meeting of the hoard of directors the secretary of the 
Institute was directed to send a letter to Mr. A. B. Trowbridge, 
in answer to a question as to whether it is proper for an arehi- 
tect to have an interest in building materials or contracts, stat- 
ing that it is the opinion of the board that the code of the 
Boston Society of Architects, Articles Nos. 2 and 3, was the 
proper rule for guidance and is as follows: Section 2. A mem- 
ber having any ownership in any building material, device, or in- 
vention, proposed to be used on work for which he is architect, 
should inform his employer of the fact of such ownership.” 
Section 3.) “No member should be a party to a building con- 
tract except as ‘owner. letter was read in reference to 
modern albums of architecture by manufacturers, and illustrat- 
ing such works with cuts of buildings of prominent architects. 
On motion it was carried that the chairman appoint a special 
committee to consider the subject of publishing architects’ ilus- 
trations as advertisements and also to consider cognate matters 
and report at the next meeting of the new board. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Clay School, St. Louis, Mo., William B. [ttner, architect. 

The New England Apartment House, Kansas City, Mo. 
Edwards & Sunderland, architects. 

Competition design, Temple Rodef Sholem, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Albert Kahn, architect, Detroit, Mich. 

Lamp Post Designs, Competition of Municipal Art League, 
Chicago. The first. second and third prize designs, beside others, 
are shown. 

Residence of A. J. Eddy, Pasadena, Cal., in illustration of 
article. “A Remarkable House.” Two exterior and two interior 
views are given 

Views of residence near Pittsburg, Pa.. Phillips, Rogers & 
Woodyatt, architects, Chicago. Two exterior and two interior 
views are shown. 

The Edict of Voleration of Lord Baltimore, by Edwin H. 
Blashfield. Lord Baltimore (in armor) recommending his 
people wisdom, justice and mercy. 

The Harper Memorial, University of Chicago, Shepley. 
Rutan & Coolidge, architects. This includes the Modern Lan- 
guages building, the History building and the Central Library. 

U. S. Naval Academy buildings, Annapolis, Md., Ernest 
lage, architect, New York. Nine pages are given to numerous 
exterior views, including genera: and detail views of Midship- 
men’s building, the Armory and the Boat House and Gymnasium. 
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“LUXFER PRISM 
TILE” 


No Iron Frames 
No Rusting 


GREAT STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 


160 Fifth Ave. 


Luxfer Sidewalk Lights in Re-inforced 


Concrete Setting :: Best for Basement Lighting 


RANSOME SYSTEM 


LUXFER PRISMS IN RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING HAVE NO EQUAL 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS are agreed upon EXCELLENCE of this work. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


Heyworth Bldg. Garfield Bidg. Ryan Bldg. 
NEW Youn CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. PAUL 


@ “LUXFER BLANK 
TILE” 


All Steel Imbedded in 
Concrete 


Watertight and Free from 
CONDENSATION 


Note the twisted 
TENSION RODS 


shown tn illustration 


New York Life Bldg. 15 Federal St. American Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY BOSTON BALTIMORE 


downwards also made. 


a SPECIFY THE MATHIS AIR DIFFUSERS 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINCS 


They give more free area for the air delivery than 
the common style register and prevent draft. 
SPECIAL STYLES of DIFFUSERS for 
delivery of air to right or left and upwards or 


THE MA’THIS BROS. CO. 
25th PLACE and STEWART AVE., - CHICAGO 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The following action has been taken by the Philadelphia 
Chapter in the matter of architects’ advertising: ‘Whereas, 
there exists some indefiniteness and misunderstanding on the part 
of certain members of the Philadelphia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, with respect to the attitude of this 
Chapter toward the practice of advertising by its members; 
therefore be it resolved, that this Chapter considers it injurious 
to its interests, and also to the interests of the architectural pro- 
fession for any member’s name to appear in any paper, maga- 
zine, or other publication, otherwise than as a news item or as 
part of the general reading matter, of which advertising is not 
an intentional part in so far as the member, whether individually 
or as one of a firm, is concerned; that this Chapter considers 
it likewise injurious for any member to issue, print or publish 
either as an individual or as one of a firm, any paper, pam- 
phlet, book or other publication for which advertisements are 
solicited; and that this Chapter further considers the above de- 
scribed acts as breaches of professional ethics, requiring the 
investigation of the executive committee, as prescribed in Article 
11, Section 16, of the By-Laws of the Chapter. And be it fur- 
ther resolved, that this resolution shall be spread upon the min- 
utes of the Chapter, and a copy sent to each and every member 
of the Chapter.” 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

On April 21 a large number of the members, on invitation, 
visited the cement works at Buffington, Ind. The plant has been 
finished but a short time. It has large capacity and every mod- 
ern appliance for the production of the highest quality of Port- 
land cement. All the structures, including an office building 
of good design, are of concrete construction. The entire power 
is electric. The party was entertained going and coming on a 
special train. At the meeting of May 7 the following officers 
were elected: President, Alfred S. Alschuler; first vice-presi- 


COLD DRY AIR 


Cold Storage ana 
Cooling Rooms 
| for 
| fine residences, 
/ hospitals, hotels, 
IcE and public 
institutions. 


4 
Butchers’, 
grocers’, beer and 
—\\} creamery coolers 


— = for all purposes. 


Northey’s Patent Catalogue. 
Northey Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 


dent, H. H. Mahler; second vice-president, Paul V. Hyland; 
secretary, J. W. Wilson; treasurer, Charles E. Brush; member 
executive committee and chairman of house committee, Edward 
J. Poulsen; member executive committee and chairman of edu 
cational committee, Vernon S. Watson. The past club year has 
been a remarkably successful one; thirty new members have been 
clected, and the finances are in very gratifying condition. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, 


After the usual monthly dinner at 6:30 p. m., April 24, the 
association took up for consideration the request of the mayor 
of San Francisco for architects and draftsmen. It was learned 
that 170 draftsmen had already applied to Mayor Dunne of 
Chicago for transportation to the coast city. It was the sense 
of the meeting that reply to the request be sent assuring the 
mayor of San Francisco of the hearty co-operation of the asso- 
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AMERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


— | Health and Pleasure Resort 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
FIVE DAILY TRAINS FROM ST. LOUIS. 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE FROM MEMPHIS, 


Hot Springs Special 


12 HOURS FROM ST. LouIS 1D 
RETWEEN CHICAGO AND VIA THE 


MOU NTAI N : once. When it comes—as it does to- 
ROUTE 


For Descriptive and Illustrated Pamp‘alets, address the door. Open it! 


CHICAGO» KANSAS CITY 
GHICAGO ~» ST.LOUIS, 
CHIGAGO PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS“*KANSAS 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH 
CALIFORNIA 4» OREGON. 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER Colo, 


Ir YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
BIGNED FOR KATES, MAPS, TIME*TABLES, ETC. 


Gro, J, CHARLTON, 


CuicaGco, ILL, 


HOT SPRINGS 


ARKANSAS 


THE GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’. Pass’R AND TKT. ACENT. 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, ST. Louis. 


Your Opportunity 


Southwest 


along the 


knocksat the door 


‘Tis said Opportunity knocks only 


day—and says, “go Southwest and 
get a farm of your own,” don't shut 


The open door leads to our office. Informa- 
tion free for the asking. Gen. Colonization 


Agt.. A. T. S. F. Ry., Chicago. 


Seasonable talk on Good Paint for the Pres- 
ervation of all classes of Metal and Wood, 
is contained in the New Pamphlet B.-62. 
Write for a free copy % Paint Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. FERRY & CLAS, Architects, 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Draftsman Wanted 


Wanted at once, Competent 
Architectural Draftsman. Address, 


419 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ciation in every way it could be of practical help in sending com- 
petent draftsmen. and in aiding the rebuilding to make it the cits 


beautiful, An interesting paper, illustrated by stereopticon views, 


was given by J. R. Cravath. 
PHE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


The tenth annual meeting of the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation, which is to be held in Chicago May ee 60°24: 
promises to prove notable in the history of that active and pro- 
gressive organization. In addition to the usual program ineclud- 
ing discussion and adoption of rules and specifications covering 
lire protection topics, the tenth anniversary is to be marked by a 
commemorative address on the organization, aims and purposes 
of the association to be delivered by Uberto C. Crosby, United 
States manager Royal [Exchange Assurance, who is one of the 
founders of the association, its only honorary life member, and 
who has been identified with fire protection work covering a 
longer period than is represented Dy the history of the organi- 
zation. An additional feature of interest in) connection with 
the meeting will be demonstrations to be given in the new test- 
ing station of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


WASHINGTON C.) ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, 


To inerease the general interest in architecture the local 
chapter of the A. I. A. is co-operating with this club in provid- 
ing a series of popular lectures. One has been given by Prof. 
ALD. FP. Hamlin, and another by Ralph Adams Cram. The lat- 
ter’s subject was “Gothic Ascendercy, Past and Present.” 

At the annual dinner held recently the national capital was 
referred to from an architectural standpoint as “the queen city 
of the world.” The dinner was tendered as a compliment to the 
out-of-town judges who had completed the hanging of the 
exhibits for the annual exhibition of the club. The guests of 
honor were Mr. Donn Barber, of New York City, and Mr. E. A. 
Crane, of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Cass Gilbert, of New York 
City. the other out-of-town member of the committee of judges, 
notified the toastmaster by telegraph that he was unavoidably 
detained at home. A> special guest of honor was Mr. Sidney 


Neely of the supervising architect's office, Treasury Department, 
who recently returned from Peking, China, where he superin- 
tended the erection of the new legation buildings. After the 
discussion of an elaborate menu and the lighting of cigars Presi- 
dent L. A. Simon, the toastmaster, gave a résumé of the success 
that the club has enjoyed, and enjoined the members to try and 
go one notch higher every year in the sphere of influence and 
public activity. He first called on Mr. E. A. Crane, of Phila- 
delphia, at one time chief of the drafting division of the super- 
vising architect's office, Treasury Department, who assured the 
banqueters that he was happy to be here once more among his 
friends. Mr. Barber declared that he counted it a high privilege 
to be among his fellow architects in this city, his birthplace. 
Mr. Barber spoke enthusiastically of the national capital. Mr. 
Waddy B. Wood was next introduced, and his remarks earned 
applause. Mr. Sidney Neely, the last speaker, gave a recital 
of his experiences in the erection of the new legation buildings 
at Peking. He was engaged in this undertaking for three years. 
At the suggestion of Mr. F. B. Weedon a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to the out-of-town exhibit judges. The guests at 
the banquet were: L. A. Simon, Edward A. Crane, Donn Barber, 
W. W. Stevens, H. S. McAllister, D. J. E. Lix, Leo J. Weissen- 
born, P. C. Adams, C L. Harding, Frank Upman, W E. Pinkham, 
John M. Donn, Ed W. Donn, Waddy B. Wood, B. S. Simmons, 
S. C. Fiske, Walter G. Peter, Nathan Wyeth, W. D. Williamson, 
Oscar Wenderoth, W. W. Youngs, J. H. Blohme, J. A. Tissington, 
A. Pitts, Robert Mayo Jr., C. J. Allen, R. E. Adams, William D. 
Windom, Robert Stead, Julius Wenig, I. D. Porter, E. C. 
Heald, George P. Hales, Charles Oldberg, L. R. Rice. 
Francis B. Wheaton, W. W. Davis, William L. Deming, 
Elliott Woods, Sidney W. Neely, George W. Stone, Charles 
Columbus, J. H. Coming, L. M, Leisering, J. H. McDowell, F. J. 
Woodward, F. L. Molby, Frank H. Jackson, G. R. Berryman and 
A. H. Flournoy. The banquet committee consisted of W. W. 
Stevens (chairman), H. C. McAllister, D. J. Lix, W. G. Noll 
and Dore Wolfsteiner. The officers of the club are: L. A. 
Simon, president; A. L. Harris, vice-president; L. J. Weissenborn, 
secretary; W. W. Youngs, treasurer. 
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Architects’ Specification 


Air Diffusers. ee, Fire Escapes. Range Closets. 

Mathis Bros. Co., Chicago. Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
ir Purifyi olin ; 

ona Ireproonng ago 

The Roebling Construction Co., New York. Refrigerating Plants 

1e Inslow FOS: wcago, 
Floor Polish. Brunswick Refrigerating Co., Chicago. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston, Mass. Roofing Tin 
ayior, J. cago, n 
Foundations. Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. as 

aylor, J. W., Chicago Sanitary Appliances. 

Hardware. Cudell, F. E., Cleveland, O. 

Phe Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. Naturo Co.. Salem, N. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Hardwood Veneered Doors. 
Bath Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Seteny Waenenm. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Brass Goods (Plumbers). Hollow Block. Standard Sanitary Mtg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. I 5 ’ > 
Sash Cords and Chains. 

Builders’ Hardware. Interior Finishes. : Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. Adams & Elting Co., Chicago. Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 
Laundry Tubs. Shingle Stain. 

Builders’ Sundries. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.. Pittsburg, Pa. Dexter Bros.. Boston, Mass 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Phe Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. Showers, Permanent and Fortable. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. Pa. 

Building Directory. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tablet & Ticket Co., Chicago. Lead Pipe. ° 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Sidewalk and Vault Lights. , 

Carpets and Rugs. American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago. Ss 
W. & J. Sloane, New York. Locks. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co., New York. Sinks, Porcelain Enameled. r 

Cements 

St: lard Sanit: Mfg. Co *ittsburg, P: 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia. Mail Chutes. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York. Cutler Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N.Y. Spring Hinges. 

Closets. Marble. Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Naturo Co., Salem, N. J. Standard Sanitarv Mfe. Co.. Pitts 
Standard Sanitary Mie: Co., Pittsburg, Pa. andard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Fa. Steel Construction. 

Cold Storage Metal Ceilings. Volkmann, Chas. & Co., Chicago. 

Northey Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa, Berger Mig. Co., Canton. ©. Store Front Constructi 
on. 

Concrete Steel Frame. Mortar Colors. J. W. Coulson & Co., Columbus, O. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. French, 5. H. & Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Unit Concrete Steel Frame Co., Philadelphia. — Terra Cotta. 

Conduit. Adams & E Iting Co.. Chic: ago Winkle Terra Cotta Co. . Louis, Mo. 
National Fireprooting Co., Chicago. Joseph Dixon Cruc ible Co. Jersey City, N. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. Trees. 

Cordage. Smith, Edward & Co., New York. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Pencils. : 

Decorators. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.. Jersey City, N. J. Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. -m 
Standard Sanitary Mfy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sturdy, Jos. F.. Chicago. Plumbers’ Fittings. as Z 

Drawing Material and Implements. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. Pa. Valves and Fittings. 

Abbott, A. H. & Co., Chicag Union Brass Works Co., Boston, Mass 
Plumbers’ Ware, Porcelain Enameled. 
Drinking Fountains. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Vinometers. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa a Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Duplicator. American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago. Window Lines. 
Modern Duplicator, Pittsburg, Pa. ee Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Elevators. Chics & Alton Ry. Wire Cloth. 
The J. W. Reedy Elevator Co,. Chicago. Denver & Rio Grande R. R Clinton Wire Cloth Co.. Cli M: 
Northern Pacific Line. 
Enameled Iron (Plumbers’ Ware). Santa Fe Ry. Wrought Iron Railings and Grilles. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.. Pittsburg, I Union Pacific Route. Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Alphabetical Index of Advertisers 
Page Page Page Page 

Nbbatt. @ X Dixon, Jos. rucible Co. XU Northern Pacific Line..... XIN Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co...... VII 

Adams & Eltiag VIII Dow ire & Iron orks Xx Nosthey Mig: Stanley Works VI 

American Luxfer Prism Co..... X1 Durkine, Reeves & Co...., XN Northwestern Terra Cotta Co. II 

Atlas Portland Cement Co...... Vv 

Follansbee Bros, XVI Otis Elevator Co Il 7 

XV_ | Foundation Tablet & Ticket Co XVI 

Bristol Co: French, 5. H. & Co........ XV Paine Lumber Co.......... IV Thomas & Smith X 

Brunswick Co X Peterson Nursery............... XV Steel Cal. 

Butcher Polish XV | Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. XV porter, Taylor & Co XIV ™ 

thi Union Pacific Route............ XIV 

Chicago Alton Ry... XII Mathis Bros, Co...... XI Reedy, J. W., Elevator Co X\ Union Brass Works Co VI 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co.......... IV Miller, James A.& Roebling Construction Co..... . Minit Concrete Sicel 

Coulson, J. W. & Co..... ...... | Missouri Pacific XII 

Cutler Mfg. VIII National Fireproofing Co ..... XIV 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R..... XIN Never Split Sent Co. X Smith, E. & Co Co. 

Dexter New Jersey Zine EV Smith & Egge Mfg. Co ..... ... IX Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
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3 Good Books for the Architect's Library 


By FRED T. HODGSON, Architect. 


THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods 


of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief 
concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tab.es, rules and useful 
memoranda and gives full details for estimating. 


Price, 12 mo. cloth...... $1.50 
Architect’s Edition, half . ..$2.00 


THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 
methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. 
Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....... 1.50 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. This 


work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house 
are given, including walls, doors, windows, stairs and all other 
items required to complete a building. 4300 pages, 300 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. 

Price, mo: cloth .......... $2.00 

Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY 


PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 


360 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via 


THE DENVER 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 
this route in order to make your 'rip most enjoyable. 
Write for free illustrated Teovatare. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
S. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Streot, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers 


All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 


also 


Engineers and Contractors for 
the Fireproofing of Buildings 
Our engineering department Annual 
is at your service for the prep- Capacity 1,600,000 tons 
aration of complete plans 
and details for fireproof work 


Factories located near 
all the large cities 


For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


New York, N. Y., 170 Broadway CuICAGO, ILL., Hartford, Buildin 
BosTon, MAss., 840 Old South Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C., Colorado Blog. 
PHILADELPHIA, "PA. Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exch, 
PITIsBuRG, PA, Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, Mp., Calvert Building 


Summer Excursion rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
O Duluth (From Chicago $75), June 1, to Sept. 15, 1906, to 
the Pacific Northwest and the 


Puget Sound Country 


This very low rate places WITHIN, REACH OF ALL, an outing on the 
shores of the ‘‘Mediterranean of America,”’ at the summer resorts ‘and in the beautiful 
North Coast cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, or in any of a thousand delightful 
places in the great mountain ranges. it's a country you should know. No more 
pleasurable trip in all America, with the side trip, ¢72 70%/e, to 


Yellowstone National Park 
ia the 


Gardiner Gateway 


A region of crowning scenic glories —* “Wonderland of the 
World. you will send a post card to A. M. Cleland, 
Genera) Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., you will receive 
a folder giving full information by return mail. ‘Wonderland 
,"’ six cents. For full information about rates and trains 
write 
C.A. G.A. P. D. 
208 S. Clark Chic onto! Ill, 
NORTHERN, ‘PACIFIC RAILWAY 
“Direct to the North Pacific Coast Country” 
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Going to Sea 
by Rail 


Reads like a fairy tale, but is an accomplished 
fact. One of the most interesting and difficult 
feats of railroad engineering was the building 
of a bridge across the waters of Great Salt 
Lake. This is one of the sights for passengers 
on their trip to 


CALIFORNIA 


OVER THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


83 to 91 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PoLisH known for 
HARDWOOD FLOORS. 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 

House Furnishings. 

Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

is a superior finish for 


Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors. 


Butcher’s, 


We make more than 200 Steel Ceil- 
ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
148-page Catalogue. Write for copy 
if you are interested. Awarded the 
only Gold Medal at St. Louis. 


BERGER’S 
“Classik’’ Steel 
Ceilings 


We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
ties. Send us your plans. 

THE BERGER MFG.CO., Canton, Ohio 


1.A_ 10-5 


give. Dexter Portland 
cement... 


Highest Standard Attainable for Pavement and Concrete Work. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., Scle Agents, 


Established 1844. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Advance News 


INDICATING 


—=— Chances to Sell 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 


MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 


May be secured with promptness, accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, from 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
ROBERT AND LINN Lucgz, 


26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
206 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


ma SEALS WITH OR 


CUDELL 
without. wareR “NTISYPHON 


F. E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 


POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” 


CHICAGO 


WORKS AT PULLMAN 


Acclimated Nursery 
Stock 


We sell Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and 
Herbaceous Plants. All heme grown stock 
for use in giving immediate effect. 

Our landscape department employs an 
efficient corps of engineers who are at the 
service of architects with whom they will 
co-operate in landscape work in order to 
obtain best effect. 


Peterson Nursery 
Room 1301, 108 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


(Costs $2.75 to $6.75, according to size) 


The NEW (Clay-Process) method of Duplicating 
or Printing Letters, Specifications, Circulars, Quota- 
tions, Drawings, etc. 100 Perfect copies from each 
writing (Pen or Typewriting). We are spending 
$100,000 to tell you about it. We help systemize your 
oftice. Write Now for illustrated booklet. 


Durkine, Reeves @ CO., Mirs., 339 Filth Ave., Pittsburg,Pa. 


DEAR SIR: 

Do you, as an arch- 
itect, responsible for 
the beauty of structures 
erected under your su- 
pervision, realize the 
superlor economy, 
beauty and durability 
of paints based on 
Oxide of Zinc? 
Do you know, more- 
over, that Florence 
Zinc produces purer 
whites and yields 
cleaner, brighter, more 
delicate tints than any 
other white pigment? 
These are facts worthy 
of your careful consid- 
eration. 


The New Jersey 


Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 


FREE 


Our Practical Pamphlets: 


“The Paint Question” 

“Paints in Architecture” 
**Specifications for Architects” 
“French Government Decrees” 
“Paint: Why, How and When” 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of high-grade zinc white 
paints will be furnished on application. 
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We are TIN PLATE makers 
and have been marketing 
ONE brand of Roofing 
Tin for over 21 
years which speaks 


We also make an es- 
pecially fine brand of 
Roofing Tin called 


‘Follansbee 
Few Architects or Banfield 
Roofers have not 


99 
heard of Pr rocess 


‘“Scott’s 
Extra 
Coated”’ 


Very few. 


not only for the 
actual merit of the 
material, but for a 
certain ability on 
our part as well, 


in a clear manner. 


and guarantee in 
writing it MUST wear 
for not less than 15 
years or it is our loss. 


FOLLANSBEE 
BROTHERS 


COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


Linen Shoe Thread Sash Cord 
Italian Hemp Sash Cord 
India Hemp Sash Cord 


and Samson Spot Cord 
WE LIKE TO SEND SAMPLES. 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 


Matte Finish— Expedites — Saves 


If other manufacturers had been suc- 
cessful in furnishing a satisfactory 
article along this line perhaps we would 
not be offering one; our line is big 
enough, but from the many inquiries we 
have had we are taking it for granted 
they have not. Here is a dandy, con- 
tains no wax, is elastic and durable, and 
it dries right, representing a perfectly 
rubbed surface, thus avoiding the ex- 


pense of rubbing down. Seventy-eight 
years in the business tells you a few 
things. 


Our I. X. L. FINISHES for Walls, Trim and Floors, 
as wellas SPAR COATING, head the list. 


EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago 45 Broadway, New York 


ioe difference between a good lock and a poor 
one may be in design, in the material of which it 
is constructed, and in the workmanship. The 


YALE LOCK is the standard in all these. 
YALE is the word that is a guarantee in lockdom. 


“The Key to a Good Thing” shows how 
a YALE LOCK works and tells why it 
is the best lock made. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK 
Chicago Office, 88 Lake Street 


9 Murray Street, 


Willson’s Changeable and 
Alphabetical Office and 
Left Building Directory 


Three of our 
installed in new 
Chicago Federal Building 


Over 800 in use throughs 
out the United 
States, Canada and Cuba 


St The Tablet and 
te Ticket Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


381-3 Broadway, New York 
87-89 Franklin St. Chicago 


Send fer Catalogue 


BRISTOL’S 


“Recording Instruments 

: For Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity 

a} should be specified in all up-to- 

| date dwellings and buildings. 

| Bristol’s Thermometer-Ther- 

y) mostats show exact temperature 

of a room and give alarm or 

set regulating devices into 

operation if it changes from the 

desired point. 

Every Instrument Guaranteed. 

Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition. 

Send for Circular P 

G64e BRISTOL COMPANY 

Waterbury, Conn. 

New York Branch, 114 Liberty Street. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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A COLONNADE, 


DETAIL, WATER FRONT, MIDSHIPMEN’S BUILDING. 
U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT, NEW York. 
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DESIGNS FOR LAMP POSTS, COMPETITION, MUNICIPAL ART LEAGUE OF CHICAGO. 
IN ILLUSTRATION OF ARTICLE IN THIS NUMBER, 
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